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There was once a dreadfully wicked hobgoblin. One day he was in capital spirits 
because he had made a looking-glass which reflected everything that was good and 
beautiful in such a way that it dwindled almost to nothing, but anything that was 
bad and ugly stood out very clearly and looked much worse.... 


But one day the looking-glass was dropped, and it broke into a million-billion and 
more pieces. 


And now came the greatest misfortune of all, for each of the pieces was hardly as 
large as a grain of sand, and they flew about all over the world, and if anyone had a 
bit in his eye there it stayed, and then he would see everything awry, or else could 
only see the bad sides of a case. For every tiny splinter of the glass possessed the 
Same power that the whole glass had. 


Some people got a splinter in their hearts, and that was dreadful, for then it began 
to turn into a lump of ice. 


The hobgoblin laughed till his sides ached, but still the tiny bits of glass flew about. 
And now we will hear all about it. 


In a large town, where there were so many people and houses that there was not 
room enough for everybody to have gardens, lived two poor children. They were not 
brother and sister, but they loved each other just as much as if they were. Their 
parents lived opposite one another in two attics, and out on the leads they had put 
two boxes filled with flowers. There were sweet peas in it, and two rose trees, which 
grow beautifully, and in summer the two children were allowed to take their little 
chairs and sit out under the roses. Then they had splendid games. 


In the winter they could not do this, but then they put hot pennies against the 
frozen window-panes, and made round holes to look at each other through. 


His name was Kay, and hers was Gerda. 
Outside it was snowing fast. 


“Those are the white bees swarming,” said the old grandmother. 


“Have they also a queen bee?” asked the little boy, for he knew that the real bees 
have one. 


“To be sure,” said the grandmother. “She flies wherever they swarm the thickest. 
She is larger than any of them, and never stays upon the earth, but flies again up 
into the black clouds. Often at midnight she flies through the streets, and peeps in 
at all the windows, and then they freeze in such pretty patterns and look like 
flowers.” 


“Yes, we have seen that,” said both children; they knew that it was true. 
“Can the Snow-queen come in here?” asked the little girl. 

“Just let her!” cried the boy. “I would put her on the stove, and melt her!” 
But the grandmother stroked his hair, and told some more stories. 


In the evening, when little Kay was going to bed, he jumped on the chair by the 
window, and looked through the little hole. A few snow-flakes were falling outside, 
and one of them, the largest, lay on the edge of one of the window-boxes. The 
snow-flake grew larger and larger till it took the form of a maiden, dressed in finest 
white gauze. 


She was so beautiful and dainty, but all of ice, hard bright ice. 


Still she was alive; her eyes glittered like two clear stars, but there was no rest or 
peace in them. She nodded at the window, and beckoned with her hand. The little 
boy was frightened, and sprang down from the chair. It seemed as if a great white 
bird had flown past the window. 


The next day there was a harder frost than before. 


Then came the spring, and then the summer, when the roses grew and smelt more 
beautifully than ever. 


Kay and Gerda were looking at one of their picture-books—the clock in the great 
church-tower had just struck five, when Kay exclaimed, “Oh! something has stung 
my heart, and I’ve got something in my eye!” 


The little girl threw her arms round his neck; he winked hard with both his eyes; no, 
she could see nothing in them. 


“I think it is gone now,” said he; but it had not gone. It was one of the tiny splinters 
of the glass of the magic mirror which we have heard about, that turned everything 
great and good reflected in it small and ugly. And poor Kay had also a splinter in his 
heart, and it began to change into a lump of ice. It did not hurt him at all, but the 
splinter was there all the same. 


“Why are you crying?” he asked; “it makes you look so ugly! There’s nothing the 
matter with me. Just look! that rose is all slug-eaten, and this one is stunted! What 
ugly roses they are!” 


And he began to pull them to pieces. 


“Kay, what are you doing?” cried the little girl. 


And when he saw how frightened she was, he pulled off another rose, and ran in at 
his window away from dear little Gerda. 


When she came later on with the picture book, he said that it was only fit for babies, 
and when his grandmother told them stories, he was always interrupting with, “But 
—” and then he would get behind her and put on her spectacles, and speak just as 
she did. This he did very well, and everybody laughed. Very soon he could imitate 
the way all the people in the street walked and talked. 


His games were now quite different. On a winter’s day he would take a burning 
glass and hold it out on his blue coat and let the snow-flakes fall on it. 


“Look in the glass, Gerda! Just see how regular they are! They are much more 
interesting than real flowers. Each is perfect; they are all made according to rule. If 
only they did not melt!” 


One morning Kay came out with his warm gloves on, and his little sledge hung over 
his shoulder. He shouted to Gerda, “I am going to the market-place to play with the 
other boys,” and away he went. 


In the market-place the boldest boys used often to fasten their sledges to the carts 
of the farmers, and then they got a good ride. 


When they were in the middle of their games there drove into the square a large 
sledge, all white, and in it sat a figure dressed in a rough white fur pelisse with a 
white fur cap on. 


The sledge drove twice round the square, and Kay fastened his little sledge behind 
it and drove off. It went quicker and quicker into the next street. The driver turned 
round, and nodded to Kay in a friendly way as if they had known each other before. 
Every time that Kay tried to unfasten his sledge the driver nodded again, and Kay 
sat still once more. Then they drove out of the town, and the snow began to fall so 
thickly that the little boy could not see his hand before him, and on and on they 
went. He quickly unfastened the cord to get loose from the big sledge, but it was of 
no use; his little sledge hung on fast, and it went on like the wind. 


Then he cried out, but nobody heard him. He was dreadfully frightened. 


The snowflakes grew larger and larger till they looked like great white birds. All at 
once they flew aside, the large sledge stood still, and the figure who was driving 
stood up. The fur cloak and cap were all of snow. It was a lady, tall and slim, and 
glittering. It was the Snow-queen. 
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